I7O      CHARACTERS   OF   THE   REFORMATION
Her relations with men were continual, but
they were not normal and they were the
more scandalous for that. Like others who have
suffered the same tragic disease of perversion
in mind and body it seemed to increase upon her
with age. Already within sight of the grave and
approaching her seventieth year she was shame-
fully associated with one whom she had taken up
as a lad, a young fellow nearly thirty-three years
her junior. Her intellect was high and piercing,
she had real wit, very full instruction in
many languages, and her will, in spite of
perpetual rebuffs, remained strong to the
end, though woefully impotent to carry into
effect.
No one chafed more or suffered more under the
domination of others than Elizabeth, and no one
has had to accept it more thoroughly. She had,
on this side of the intelligence and of the will,
only one weakness, but that so exaggerated that
it was hardly sane. She insisted upon flattery,
and particularly upon flattery which was so
exaggerated as to be absurd. She certainly was
not taken in by it3 but she seems to have had
a maniac appetite for it, liking it the more the
more she knew it to be absurd. When she
had long been dried up and wizened, with a skin
like parchment, already old but looking a far
older ruin than she was, she insisted upon